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IT was in the false dawn of freedom that followed the
Revolution of 1830. A king still reigned in France, although
in his tricolour, his National Guard, and his shrill challenge
to the unnatural frontiers of 1815 he seemed almost to
apologise for not being a republic. There was an odd
flutter of insurrection on the streets of Brussels, where a
Belgian crowd streamed out of a theatre in a sudden fever
of- nationalism and showed to the startled Dutch clenched
Belgian fists, which had scarcely been seen in Europe since
they were clenched at Alva. In Italy the white-coats still
kept the peace, the peremptory and slightly guttural peace
of Metternich. Big Croats saluted stiffly in the Milanese
sunshine; Uhlans gave German passwords in the deep shade
of Lombard gateways; and the crash of Austrian bands
disturbed Italian echoes. But something was stirring in
Modena; an aquiline young man named Bonaparte (he was
really nothing like his uncle, but he had a charming mother)
rode about Rome and scandalised the Papal sbirri with a
quite shameless display of the tricolour on his saddlery;
and the Romagna was uneasy. Brunswick and Hesse-
Cassel was scared by sudden abdications; the broad and
pleasant streets of Hanover observed an unaccustomed riot ;
and far to the east excited students ran through Warsaw in
an ecstasy of loyalty to that undying nationality, ' not so
much alive as surviving, which persists in thinking, breathing,
speaking, hoping and suffering in its grave, railed in by a
million of bayonets and triple-sealed with the seals of three
great empires/ It was still night in Europe; but the stars
were paler in the sky.

By this half-light Lord Palmerston went to the Foreign
Office in November, 1830. He had been learning his lesson
for nearly thirty years now. He had learnt something of it
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